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Americanization of the Jewish Immigrant 
By Israel Friedlaender 


Two articles of prime significance at a time when the relationships of 


races of men and the integrity of family life are at stake as never 


before, are announced for the SURVEY next week. 


The Nature and Uses of Social Evidence 
By Mary E. Richmond 


The GIST of IT 


THE MAN with the hoe has a tremendous 
family—all the Boy Scouts. Page 97. 


TO all the other don’ts for children, the 
National Child Labor Committee adds a 
pageful for those who may be sent out to 
work on the farms. Poor crops and weedy 
boys may result. Page 86. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM, dashing off on his plow- 
horse to be the first to enlist, has no place in 
this war. Farmers are not wanted. More- 
over he would have been beaten to it by the 
doctors. Surgeons, psychiatrists, health of- 
ficers, sanitary engineers, dentists and plain 
physicians all have an assigned part. The 
plans of the medical branch of the Council 
of National Defense and of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. Page 87. 


JACK and Jill went up the hill to watch a 
German boat. Jack begun to shoot a gun, 
while Jill—she got the vote. Page 97. 


CONSIDER Mrs. Finnegan, left ina pretty 
pickle with all the children ailing, the 
grocery bill unpaid and at outs with the 
neighbors when Finnegan, somewhat under 
the influence, decided that his country 
needed him more than his family. A sample 
of civilian relief work. Page 90. 


COMMISSIONER STRONG’S reorganiza- 
tion plan for the New York State Board of 
Charities is before the legislature with slim 
chances of enactment. The citizens’ commit- 
tee, supporting them, and the Catholic com- 
mittee seem hopelessly split on the question 
of placing out children. Meantime the board 
itself has partially reorganized, its work 
while standing pat on the form of organiza- 
tion and personnel. Page 92. 


HEREAFTER all children committed to state 
institutions in Ohio will have a physical and 
mental examination, by a new bureau estab- 
lished for that purpose, to determine the ap- 
propriate hospital, school or home. A fruit+ 
ful legislative session. Page 97. 


EIGHT new committees are announced by the 
Council of National Defense which now has 
a commission, committee, advisory commis- 
sion or sub-committee to deal with every 
current interest except baseball and peace. 
Page 94. 


MRS. BACON’S housing program for 
Indiana is rounded out with a new law 
which applies even to the farmhouses of the 
Hoosier countryside that Riley sang. Some 
results of the recent legislature. Page 98. 


TAMMANY congressmen kept the Demo- 
crats from making war prohibition a party 
measure, but the drys go marching on. 
Page 95. 


WITH the cost of living as their sole argu- 
ment and without even threat of a strike, the 
soft coal miners won a 20 per cent increase 
in wages and their hard coal fellows are 
expecting an equal raise. Page 100. 


IF the New York labor law 1s to survive the 
attempts to break it down in the name of 
patriotism, the legislature must take an im- 
mediate adjournment. Page 96. 


THOUGH a full fortnight has passed, the 


food problem has not yet been solved. 
Page 96. 


SAN FRANCISCO charity workers are ur- 
ging a separation allowance.for soldiers based 
on the number of their dependents. Page 95, 


A Plan to Safeguard Children 
in Karm Work 


Were can the children of America do in this war to aid in the production of foodstuffs? Everyone is 
asking this question and not a few have come forward with answers. Some of these answers involve a 
relaxation of school attendance laws and give no assurance that young children will not be overworked, ill fed 
and poorly cared for generally. The National Child. Labor Committee has worked out a plan to meet the need 
and at the same time to safeguard the children against neglect. ‘The plan has two parts, one relating to children 
fourteen*years old and over who may be hired out to farmers, the other relating to children under fourteen who 


would be a burden to farmers because of inexperience and youth. “The committee asks: 


plan in your community?” Here it is: 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN 


To send any children to farms without knowing the actual 
need for them or without regulation would be wasteful 
and a hindrance to the farmers who do not want a horde 
of inexperienced laborers on their hands, 


Therefore: 


1. Create and appoint a state committee of school officials 
to confer with the state agricultural department and organ- 
izations of farmers to find out whether there is a real need 
of school children on farms. 


2. If the need exists, draft a set of regulations, to meet 
the need and at the same time protect the children, such 
as these: 


(a) Children 14 and over, only, to be permitted to work 
on farms for others than their parents and excused 
from school for this purpose from June 1 to October 1. 


(b) Children thus excused not to be permitted to work 
more than 8 hours a day, or more than 6 days a week. 


(c) Children thus excused must have special work per- 
mits, issued by the committee of school officials or per- 
sons authorized by them, showing that the child has 
been examined by a physician and is physically fit for 
work, permits to be issued only for farms known by 
the committee to be suitable places for the children 
to work. 


3. The state committee of school officials should be re- 
sponsible for the supervision of children at work on farms 
to see that regulations are enforced. 


Transportation 
Feeding 


should all be supervised. 
Housing 


As to housing 


It is advisable that children sent to farms to work 
should not be housed with the farmers. 


It has been suggested that the Boy Scouts, for instance, 
can establish camps in a given farm district under 
scout masters. Local authorities will be glad to pro- 
vide transportation from camps to farms, and the boys 
can work in gangs, in one field one day, in another the 
next, and return to camp after work. In this way 
both work and living conditions will be supervised and 
farmers will not have the responsibility and cost of 
housing them. 


Similar camps may be established under playground 
directors, probation or school officers. 


But be sure you know where the children live and how. 


ENGLAND IS ALREADY WISHING SHE HAD NOT 
USED HER CHILDREN SO RECKLESSLY AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


LET AMERICA LEARN BY ENGLAND'S 
EXPERIENCE 


“Will you push this 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


1. Organize teachers, boy scout leaders, playground di- 
rectors, and others interested in child welfare, into a 
SUMMER AGRICULTURAL FACULTY. 


2. Call upon holders of vacant village, city, or suburban 
properties to dedicate them for the summer to the raising 
of potatoes, corn, beans, or other vegetables, according to 
soil and location. 


We have ‘plenty of land in America. One-half of the 
City of New York is vacant of buildings. 


Your state agricultural department will cooperate with 
you, if need’ be, to secure seeds and implements, or 
these may be provided for by local subscription. 


3. Raise a small fund to hire these plots ploughed and 
roughly prepared for use. 


4. Get a special resolution from your School Board pro-' 


viding that all children who register for this agricultural 
service under supervision of the Board and perform the 
work regularly, shall be given credit for it in lieu of regu- 
lar school attendance from June 1 to October 1. But allow 
no general school exemption that will turn children out of 
school without providing both occupation and supervision. 


5. Organize the children in classes and put them on the 
soil under direction of competent supervisors, the Summer 
Agricultural Faculty mentioned above, who will appre- 
ciate the limits of a child’s strength and will not permit 
him to be overworked. 


} 
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Medicine Mobilized 


By Gertrude Seymour 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


NNOUNCEMENTS of the first meeting of the 
medical branch of the Council of National Defense 
just held in Washington show an alignment of 
medical resources which, for extent and complete- 

ness, has perhaps never been equaled. It is a mighty gather- 
ing of clans, among whom the rousing word has been passing 
_ ever since the day when members of the first hospital units 
returned from their voluntary service abroad, having looked 
upon the face of war. Units for volunteer service abroad be- 
came permanent units at home, in no official organization, but 
in a readiness that has proved prophetic. 

As. long ago as November, 1915, a group of Albany physi- 
cians, known as the Clinical Club, began a course of study 
in military sanitation and hygiene. ‘This course, now widely 
known as the “Albany idea,” has been extended and put in 
pamphlet form for use by other medical clubs and societies.* 
Not only the facts of military medical organization and meth- 
ods of sanitation are included, but problems are given for 
solution, affecting the proper use of local resources in an emer- 
gency; such as the protection of water-supply, should a given 
city suddenly become the base on which troops converge; or 
the means of caring for refugees, who might gather at a given 
point, and of protecting the local community from contamina- 
tion; or again, the available hospital quarters and supplies for 
the wounded, should a battle occur nearby. Such acquaint- 
ance with local conditions through sanitary surveys and gen- 
eral health stock-taking obviously has a value far beyond the 
immediate necessity. 

In April, 1916, a National Committee of American Physi- 
cians for Medical Preparedness was appointed by the joint 
action of the presidents of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Surgical Association, the Congress of Amer- 
ican Physicians and Surgeons, the Clinical Congress of Sur- 
geons of North America, and the American College of Sur- 
geons. A few days later, this committee of physicians presented 
its plans to President Wilson and offered its services to the 
- federal government. 

The organization and work of the National Committee of 
Physicians for Medical Preparedness is thus described in its 
circulars: 


“To the committee was delegated the responsible duty of formulat- 


1 Address Dr. J. A. Cox, 35 Clinton avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


ing plans whereby the civilian medical resources of the United 
States might be ascertained and effectively coordinated for such pur- 
poses as might be required by the federal government. 

“The national committee organized, selected a chairman and 
secretary and an executive committee, and appointed a state- com- 
mittee of nine strong men in each state of the union. 

‘Tt is the fixed policy of this committee that all presidents ‘and 
secretaries of the various state medical societies shall be members of 
their respective state committees during their incumbency in office. 
From the first it was contemplated that at the proper time the 
organization of the committees would be perfected in each county 
of the country. That time has now come and county committees 
are being rapidly organized. In each instance the state committees 
are expected to select the county committees and supervise their 
formation.” 


On the county committee also all medical interests and ac- 
tivities are to be represented. It has been requested that mem- 
bership in each county unit shall include: 


All members of National Committee of the Committee of American 
Physicians for Medical Preparedness, resident in the individual 
county; members of the state committee resident in or near the 
individual county; representatives of the United States Army, resi- 
dent in the individual county; representatives of the United States 
Navy, resident in the individual county; representatives of the United 
States Public Health Service, resident in the individual county; 
representatives of the State Board of Medical Examiners residing 
in the individual county; representatives of the state or city public 
health service; ranking medical officer of the National Guard; presi- 
dent and secretary of the local Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps 
Association, if there should be such an organization; deans of medi- 
cal schools; president and secretary of the County Medical Society; 
president and secretary of any other important medical societies; 
medical director of the local Red Cross units; other representative 
medical men. 

Specific duties will be assigned to state and county officials 
from time to time, in addition to the general unification of 
medical resources. Some of these specific duties already re- 
quested are the securing of applicants for the Army Medical 
Corps. At least 1,200 additional medical officers, it is said, 
are required at once; 20,000 or more medical reserve officers 
may be called for at any time; 350 officers are yet needed for 
the Navy Medical Corps; several hundred medical officers 
are needed for the Coast Defense Corps of the nayy, and 
many medical officers are needed for the local National Guard. 

During the past year this voluntary committee and its vari- 
ous subsidiary groups have achieved a distinguished success in 
the work planned. Some of the activities already completed 
or well under way are: 


At least 20,000 medical men selected and classified: according to 
their training and work. 
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An inventory of hospitals and other medical institutions. ’ 

Definite affiliation with the Red Cross, both in administration 
and in plans by which the local committees shall cooperate. 

Special training in military medicine for senior medical students, 
for hospital groups in the medical officers’ reserve corps, for dental 
students and others. 

The standardization of medical and surgical supplies and equip- 
ment. ‘Che purpose of this work is to designate the articles essential 
to civilian and military medicine and surgery, so that in case the 
production of supplies were curtailed, manufacturers of both drugs 
and instruments might be able to focus their energy upon the articles 
absolutely essential, 

Valuable information furnished by medical and other observers, 
who have worked in the war zones of Europe, is being gathered and 
classified. é 

Finally, presidents of important national medical organizations 
of the country have been requested to suggest to the medical section 
of the Council of National Defense the work which members of 
these organizations are best fitted to perform, and the way in which 
the societies’ activities and resources might be utilized to best ad- 
vantage. 


In August, 1916, Congress created the Council of National 
Defense, described in the Survey of March 17. Upon the 
advisory commission the medical profession is represented by 
Dr, Franklin H. Martin of Chicago. Since each member of 
this commission is authorized to gather about him a special 
board, consisting of both government representatives and 
civilians, Dr. Martin appointed the following persons as a 
general medical board to cooperate with him, “in coordinating 
civilian military medical activities and to advise in regard to 
fundamental medical problems and in regard to the armed 
forces of the country”: 


Dr. F. F. Simpson, chief of medical section, Council of National 
Defense, vice-chairman; Surg.-Gen. William C. Gorgas, U. S. Army; 
Surg.-Gen. William C. Braisted, U. S. Navy; Surg.-Gen Rupert 
Blue, U. S. Public Health Service, president American Medical 
Association; Col. Jefferson R. Kean, director of military relief, 
American Red Cross; Dr. William H. Welch, professor of pathology, 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. William J. Mayo, Rochester, Minn.; 
Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, dean of University of Michigan Medical 
School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Richard P. Strong, professor of 
tropical medicine, Harvard University; Dr. Edward Martin, profes- 
sor of surgery, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Dr. George 
H. Simmons, editor Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago; Dr. John M. Flint, professor of surgery, and dean of Yale 
University Medical School; Dr. Stuart McGuire, professor of sur- 
gery, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond; Dr. John Young 
Brown, professor of surgery, St. Louis University School of Medi- 
cine; Dr. Charles H. Mayo, president-elect, American Medical 
Association, Rochester, Minn.; Dr. Thomas Huntington, professor of 
surgery, University of California; Dr. H. A. Royster, president of 
the Southern Surgical Association, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. Charles H. 
Peck, professor of surgery, University of New York; Dr. Winford 
Smith, superintendent, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Dr. 
Frederic A. Belsey, professor of surgery, Northwestern University, 
Chicago; Dr. George W. Crile, professor of surgery, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland; Earle Phelps, sanitary engineer, Wash- 
ington; Dr. Edward C. Kirk, dean of the Thomas W, Evans Museum 
and Dental Institute School of Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania. 


The extensive and valuable work of the Committee of 
Physicians is being continued under the direction of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense. 

At the Washington meeting of this general medical board; 
referred to at the beginning of this article, preliminary reports 
on two important problems were presented. One of these 
reports concerned medical schools and was presented by Dr. 
J. M. Flint of the Yale Medical School. Ways in which 
Dr. Flint believes the medical schools can help in the present 
situation are: By preparing to graduate senior medical students 
promptly in case of need; by urging graduates who can be 
relieved of their obligations as internes in civil hospitals to 
enroll for military service. Again, medical schools may con- 
sider the Italian plan, according to which base hospital units, 
organized from the Red Cross, carry with them the clinical 
faculty and students of their local personnel. By this means 
practical help is rendered to the army and navy, and instruc- 
tion is continued at the base. Also, in special cases fourth- 
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year students might substitute service in a base hospital for 


the hospital year at home when opportunities for instruction 


in such a hospital offer. 
Said Dr. Flint: 


“In your efforts to solve the urgent problem before this board and 
assist the surgeon-general in supplying an adequate number of. 
medical officers for the army and navy, it is important that this 
country should not repeat England’s blunder at the outbreak of the 
war in permitting the disorganization of the medical schools either 
by calling the faculties into active service or sanctioning the enlist- 
ment of medical students into any of the line organizations. Ordinary 
foresight demands that we face the possibility that the war on which 
we have entered may last for years. Medical schools to supply 
trained men for the future as well as the present emergency must be 
kept in active operation under any circumstances. 

“While aiding to the uttermost in overcoming the present short- 
age of men, the necessity of keeping the source of supply open empha- 
sizes the importance of conserving our raw material. Therefore, 
men now in college looking forward to medicine as a career should 
be made to understand that it is their patriotic duty to the nation 
at this time to continue their studies and enroll in the medical school 
of their choice. Furthermore, no medical student who has not com- 
pleted three years of medical work should be permitted to give up 
his course, as the country needs his trained and not-his untrained 
service.” 

The second report made to the general medical board was 
that.on hospital preparedness, by Dr. Winford H. Smith, of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. He recommended that the board 
communicate at once, by telegraph or letter, with all general 
hospitals of one hundred beds or more, urging that in view of 
the present need hospital authorities reorganize their present 
staff with a view to releasing as many men as possible, and 
report to the general medical board. Another recommendation 
was that a selected list of hospitals be prepared with reference 
to size, location near terminal facilities or strategic points, as, 
for instance, those along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and 
the borders. Information should be obtained at once as to 
what facilities these hospitals could place at the disposal of 
the government; their possibilities of expansion; whether they 
have convalescent branches, and the ease with which water, 
heating and sewerage connection could be made in the event 
of expansion. 

The ultimate need of facilities for medical and surgical 
work made Dr. Smith’s third recommendation. Hospitals 
especially equipped for neurological and orthopedic and other 
services should be listed and brought into cooperation at once. 
The information gathered on all these points will as soon as 
available be placed in the hands of the surgeon-general. One 
practical advantage of this committee’s work, as Dr. Smith 
pointed out, would be the part it would play as buffer between 
the surgeon-general and his staff and the large number ‘of those 
who may have pet projects to urge. 

The task of standardizing supplies and determining articles 
essential to the medical service began when more than 150 


manufacturers of medical and surgical supplies assembled in~ 


Washington last week at Dr. Martin’s call to confer with 
the Advisory Commission and officials of army, navy and 
Public Health Service. The manufacturers will at once make 
a survey of material on hand and means of increased produc- 
tion of specified articles. The list of such articles is being com- 
piled in twenty sub-headings. Orthopedic supplies are to be 
indicated by specialists in orthopedic practice; similarly special 
articles needed in dentistry, eye work, neurology, contagious 
diseases, hospitals, pharmacy, nursing, etc. 

The instant general response to these official preparations 
is indicated by the stirring news notes appearing in medical 
“Ambulances for the New York Red Cross,” 
“Johns Hopkins chosen as a great base hospital,” for instance. 
“Massachusetts provides the first hospital unit for treatment 
of mental and nervous diseases.” ‘The New York State 
Department of Health is assembling its division of laboratories 
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as a mobile unit to establish diagnostic service at any point; 
the services of the 1,000 health officers of the state have been 
offered to the military authorities and accepted by the adjutant- 
general to aid in preliminary examinations of recruits.” “Spe- 
cial meeting of the Michigan State Medical Association to 
organize for service.” ‘‘Harvard University has offered to the 
federal government for use during the war its Jefferson and 
Crufts Laboratories. The first is one of the best equipped in 
the country; the second is devoted to wireless and radio ex- 
periments.” 

The Maryland branch of the Committee on Medical Pre- 
paredness has devised a practical plan to conserve the prac- 
tice of physicians who may enlist for active service. Doctors 
who attend the patients of those called into service are pledged 
to turn over to the physician in service or to his family one- 
third of the fees collected in such attendance. By this means 
the patriotism of the physician is recognized and practical 
assistance is given his family, while at the same time his 
practice is kept from being scattered. 

At closer range, this organization may be illustrated from 
the city of Boston where the local committee of defense is in 
close cooperation with the Boston chapter of the Red Cross 
and the committee on public safety. “The description is fur- 
nished to the Survey by Dr. Richard P. Strong: 


“Provide for mobilization of medical resources. Medical person- 
nel should constitute at least ten per thousand of the strength of the 
prospective army the state of Massachusetts will provide. 

“The establishment of units of reserve officers and reserve officers’ 
training camps through the state. 

“The establishment of courses of instruction for civilian practi- 
tioners of medicine on duties of medical officers in war, on military 
medicine and military hygiene. 

- “The establishment of courses of training camp instruction, and 
obtaining of medical officers of the army in such centers where classes 
of instruction are organized. 

“Physical examination of men of Massachusetts for military service 
between the years of eighteen and forty-five, and the exclusion of 
the physically unfit. (During the recent mobilization of the militia 
on the Mexican border, the proportion of men disqualified as physic- 
ally unfit in a number of states reached from 30 to 40 per cent of 
those mustered in. In instances where the regiments were moved to 
the border, the government was put to the expense in each case of 
equipping a useless man, transporting him to the border, subsisting 
him while there, and returning him to his home, all through failure 
of the medical officer to maintain a high standard of physica] re- 
quirement. Frequently this was due to lack of time for making the 
examination.) 

“Organization of efficient sanitary personnel for the prospective 
army of the state. (During the recent mobilization the sanitary per- 
sonnel of the organized militia was not even sufficient to provide 
fully for the service at the front; that is, the service with regiments, 
field hospitals and ambulance companies, consequently there were no 
medical officers available for the supervision of the construction of 
new hospitals and none to assign to such hospitals, or to hospital 
trains, or to medical supply depots, and none to assign for making 
physical examinations and special sanitary inspections. The func- 
tions of sanitary inspectors should comprise not only the correction 
of faulty conditions about camps and the giving of expert advice on 
sanitary matters, but also teaching all of the duties pertaining to 
medical department ‘administration in the field.) 

“Organization of ambulance companies and of motor ambulances 
and field hospitals. (There should be at least four of these to every 
prospective organized division of troops.) 

“Enaction of the necessary legislation making smallpox and typhoid 
and para-typhoid inoculations compulsory for the men of Massachu- 
setts of military age who have passed the military physical exami- 
nation. 

“Organization of stations for such inoculations of such individuals, 
and establishment of laboratory stations for the preparation of the 
prophylactics. ‘ 

“Organization of hospital train (with personnel) of reconstructed 
Pullman cars in sections of ten cars which will accommodate 160 
patients. > 

“Establishment of medical supply depots in the state. Prepara- 
tion of lists of medical supplies needed and of such supplies ayail- 
able in Massachusetts. 

“Provision for mosquito bars for the prospective army. (During 
the recent mobilization the quartermaster department found it im- 


possible to purchase sufficiently large quantities of mosquito netting 
in the United States to supply our militia.) 

“Preparation of list of buildings available for base hospitals, in- 
cluding a statement of necessary changes and repairs for each 
building. 

“Selection of camp sites and the preparation of the same, includ- 
ing the procurement of water, installation of water and sewer sys- 
tems, construction of roads, temporary kitchens, mess shelters, latrines, 
bath houses and store-houses for the storage and safe-keeping of 
supplies either for forces drafted into service or for interning pris- 
oners.” : 


The main theme of the coming conference of state health 
officers with the surgeon-general of the Public Health Servy- 
ice will this year be the coordination of federal, state and 
city health agencies for increased efficiency during the war. 


Plans of the Tuberculosis Association 

IN RESPONSE to the call for cooperation with national or- 
ganizations already in the health field, the first announcements 
to local associations have been issued by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. Dr. 
Charles J. Hatfield, executive secretary of the association, in 
a letter announcing to the local associations a war program, 
says that the plans thus far developed by the national associa- 
tion include, first, a survey of the institutional resources of the 
country for the care of tuberculous soldiers; second, a report 
upon the control of tuberculosis among enlisted soldiers and 
sailors, especially prepared by Dr. Herman M. Biggs, Dr. 
George M. Kober and Dr. Hatfield; third, the selection of a 
corps of tuberculosis experts to work in cooperation with army 
and navy departments in the examination of recruits, and in 
the treatment of tuberculosis in sanitation camps, special hos- 
pitals and elsewhere. “This third detail is urged as of special 
importance, and each society asked to give a complete list 
of physicians in its community who are qualified to serve 
in the capacity of tuberculosis experts. ¥ 

For a plan of using to the fullest possible extent the special 
administrative machinery of the anti-tuberculosis societies, 
directions are given in the further memorandum of the na- 
tional association: 


“The anti-tuberculosis associations of the country, numbering all 
told over 1,500, with more than 200 of them employing full-time 
secretaries, represent an administrative force that might well be 
utilized to great advantage in the war. 

“The matter of giving relief to tuberculous soldiers and their 
families will probably occur to many anti-tuberculosis associations as 
an immediately needful step. The national association wishes to call 
attention to the fact that the American Red Cross, through its special 
committees on civilian relief, will have charge of all campaigns for 
raising funds for soldiers and sailors and their families who need 
relief, and also of administering such relief. Associations are urged 
to cooperate with such committees, and where there are no chapters 
of the American Red Cross, to make arrangements, with the De- 
partment of Civilian Relief of the American Red Cross at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the formation of special committees or for such 
other arrangements as may be satisfactory to the Red Cross. 

“Anti-tuberculosis associations of the country employ or are in 
close touch with other agencies that employ nearly 5,000 nurses en- 
gaged exclusively or on part time in tuberculosis work. Associations 
are asked to consider using this large force of nurses to care for 
tuberculous soldiers. As part of its general plan, the national asso- 
ciation is recommending home treatment in conjunction with sana- 
torium care. Visiting nurses skilled in tuberculosis work can perform 
great service either on the basis of so much per visit or by offering 
their services free to the government. For the present it is advised 
that the public health nurses doing tuberculosis work do not enter 
active service under the American Red Cross, since their special 
training enables them to perform particularly valuable service in 
connection with home nursing of tuberculous soldiers. 

“Anti-tuberculosis societies may also help in an educational way, 
by furnishing literature, leaflets, booklets, etc. dealing with tuber- 
culosis, to men in military camps; by furnishing to each soldier who 
enlists from his home city or state a special booklet of information, 
so prepared that it will be of use to the soldier as a memorandum 
book or otherwise; by furnishing lecturers, exhibit material, motion- 
pictures, etc., for the soldiers in camp; by cooperating with state 
and federal officials in furnishing special placards and sanitary sup- 
plies, such as paper cuspidors, paper handkerchiefs, etc., that may be 
of value in the control of tuberculosis. 
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' Reference has already been made to the need for expert 
service in diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis. 


“No other groups in the United States are so familiar with physicians 
who are thus qualified as are the anti-tuberculosis associations, both 
state and local. As the demand for enlistment increases, the ex- 
perience of other countries at war demonstrates that the supply of 
skilled physicians who are competent to treat and diagnose tuber- 
culosis will be taxed to the limit. Every effort must be made to 
protect the enlisted men of the United States army from the fatal 
experience of some of the European armies in relation to tuberculosis. 

“Anti-tuberculosis associations, through the administrative ma- 
chinery at their command, may be able to contribute to the increase 
of the food supply. Through their visiting nurses, secretaries and 
other machinery, the anti-tuberculosis associations may perform a 
vital function in educating the people of their communities in the 
proper use of food and the control of waste. This may be done 
either directly or through cooperation with other agencies already 
engaged in this work. 

“By cooperating with the Boy Scouts, the United States and state 
departments of agriculture and various other groups that are in- 
terested in taking boys of high school age to the country for use 
as farm laborers, the anti-tuberculosis associations may perform a 
great service, though it is not desirable that anti-tuberculosis asso- 
ciations devote their major efforts to a work of this character. 

“Similarly, anti-tuberculosis associations may perform a more 
direct function in relation to the food supply by organizing the 
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labor of arrested cases of tuberculosis either in. cooperation with ~ 


existing sanatoria or in separate farm colonies. It would be feasible 
in some communities for groups of arrested cases to be placed upon 
farms adjacent to the cities, where, under medical supervision and 
proper direction, they could cultivate the land to their own better- 
ment and that of the community as a whole. 

“A final capacity in which the anti-tuberculosis societies of the 
country can serve to good advantage, is by bringing the utmost 
pressure to bear through their local representatives in Congress and 
any other possible way upon the federal and state authorities to 
recognize the seriousness of the problem of the control of tuber- 
culosis. That there is a growing recognition of this problem is 


evidenced, but that a further and more careful consideration of all — 


that the control of this disease demands must be proved, is equally 
evident. It is desirable, therefore, that anti-tuberculosis associa- 
tions promote public opinion concerning the desirability of barring 


any man who has tuberculosis from the army, and of the govern- — 


ment’s assuming full responsibility for the control of this disease, 
in case it does develop among soldiers. , 

“Whether this government is called upon to send a large expedi- 
tionary force to Europe or not, the mobilization of hundreds of 
thousands of troops will, without doubt, greatly increase the seri- 
ousness of the tuberculosis problem both in the military and the 
civilian population. Anti-tuberculosis associations are urged there- 
fore not to curtail their normal functions any more than absolutely 
necessary, but on the other hand to press forward, utilizing the 
war-interest as a channel for focusing more clearly than ever before 
the attention of the public upon the problem of tuberculosis.” 


The Task of Civilian War Reliet—II 


The second of a series of articles based upon a course of lectures upon civilian relief now be- 
ing delivered in New York with the sanction of the American Red Cross by Porter R. Lee of the 


staff of the New York School of Philanthropy. 


The articles are being written by Karl de 


Schweinitz of the New York Charity Organization Society 


HE United States army wants men. But unavoid- 

ably in taking men it takes also husbands, fathers, 

brothers, sources of family income and sources of 

family advice. This may or may not have a bad 
effect upon the life of the household. A business does not nec- 
essarily become demoralized in the absence of even the senior 
partner. “The added responsibility is a challenge to the other 
members of the firm. “They may actually conduct affairs 
more successfully than before. 

So it is with the families of men at the front. Some 
mothers, indeed most mothers and wives, adapt themselves to 
the change in their circumstances. Others, lacking experience, 
perhaps not having the qualities of management and executive 
ability needed for the direction of the household, perhaps with- 
out friends upon whose judgment they can rely, find their 
new burdens too heavy. 


The nation has taken from them more than a source of 


More must therefore be required of the nation than 
the award of a separation allowance. If the ultimate vic- 
tory rests with the country whose people are happiest, most 
healthy and of the sturdiest character, then the home of the 
soldier must not be allowed to suffer because he cannot be 
there to contribute his judgment, advice and experience. It 
is the task of the civilian relief worker to do this work in his 
place. 

But there are many families who are able to help themselves 
infinitely better than can anyone the Red Cross can send to 
them. How is the family who requires assistance to be dis- 
tinguished from the family who does not? 

At best it is only within a comparatively limited group that 
we can make this differentiation. Of the needs of the majority 
of families we cannot hope to know. ‘They succeed in meeting 
their financial obligations by supplementing the soldier’s pay 
with savings, credit and assistance from friends. Sometimes 
they may not be so successful in supplementing his contribu- 


income. 


tion to the management of houseliold affairs and to the edu- 
cation of the children, but about this we are not likely to learn 
unless there comes a serious disorganization of the family life. 

There will, however, be a large number of women who, 
for many reasons, will not be able to keep their homes solvent 
with the sole aid of the remittances from the soldier’s pay en- 
velope or of the separation allowance arranged for by the 
government. ‘These mothers will either make application to 
some organization like the Red Cross civilian relief commit- 
tee, or neighbors and friends learning of their difficulties will 
make this application for them. 

‘The request will be for money. Nothing or little more may 
be required. Again, there may be need of all the personal 
work, judgment and counsel that the committee can summon. 
It is impossible to lay down any rule and say that those who 
fall within its provisions should receive the fullest measure of 
service that the social worker can give and that those who fall 
without should not. What really determines the amount and 
kind of help a family needs, in addition to financial resources, 
is the extent of its ability to adapt itself to the situation which 
the absence of the husband and father has brought about. But 
adaptability is not conditioned by income or standard of living. 
Hundreds of families with a high standard of living and with 
abundant income lack it. 
is among well-to-do families, recently employed a social worker 
to assist some of his patients to make social adjustments that 
were necessary to a cure. Who does not know households the 
whole life of which might be changed for the better if only 
a competent social worker could beintroduced to them. 

There is, indeed, no short cut’to finding out how much 
help a family needs. One of the privileges of being human is 
that each one of us is unique. One can generalize when one 
has to do with things, but when it becomes necessary to make 
a decision about an individual that decision must depend upon 
his individuality—the elements which make him different and 


A certain physician, whose practice © 
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his situation different from the person and situation of every 
other individual in the world. 

- To know whether and how much to help a man one must 
‘know the man. Acquaintance is the only way of determining 
what service a family needs. ‘The better acquainted one be- 
-comes the more satisfactorily does one find this question an- 
swering itself. 

On a Friday afternoon nearly three years ago, Mrs. Annie 
| Finnegan applied to a bureau for money to pay the rent. She 
said that her husband had gone to England to enlist. 

The social worker in charge of the bureau had now ap- 
parently to decide whether she should supply this pleasant, al- 
most attractive, young woman with the money she required, 
whether she should offer her any additional help or whether 
she should do nothing at all. What the social worker really 
determined—it was scarcely a question of determination ; train- 
ing and experience made her course of action almost instinc- 
tive—was to become better acquainted with the soldier’s wife. 
Indeed, her acquaintance had already begun. Before she had 
promised to call to see Mrs. Finnegan the next day—the rent 
was not due until Monday—she had learned that Mr. Finne- 
gan had been a street car conductor and that the company 
owed him fifteen dollars which his wife had been unable to 
collect. She had also gathered that the problem of helping 
this family might not be a simple one, for it became evident 
that Mr. Finnegan had been intoxicated when he left for 
England. 

The impression that Mrs. Finnegan might need much more 
' than money was confirmed during the visit the following 
morning. The home was suffering because Mr. Finnegan 
had not been fulfilling his obligations. Mrs. Finnegan owed 
the grocer nearly thirty dollars and it was not longer possible 
- for her to obtain credit. Her husband had just started work 
after an interval of idleness. Some time before he had been 
so brutal to her and: had been intoxicated so often that she 
had made complaint to a magistrate, who had placed him 
under probation. 

Mrs. Finnegan showed the effects of this sort of life. She 
was not strong. Her youngest son—she had four children— 
was also pale and delicate. Mrs. Finnegan, however, had al- 
ready begun to make plans for supporting herself by obtain- 
ing work at a publishing house where she had formerly been 
employed. With all her courage she was plainly overwhelmed 
by the desertion of her husband, who had gone away without 
telling her where he was going. 


Getting Acquainted with Mrs. Finnegan 


THIs conversation—the social worker would have called it 
a first interview—was forwarding the acquaintance between 
the two women in two ways. In the first place, it was giving 
the social worker an insight into the character of Mrs. Fin- 
negan and her problems. In the second place, it was giving 
Mrs. Finnegan a feeling of confidence in the social worker, 
a feeling that of course the social worker encouraged by her 
genuine interest and sympathy. 

When she left Mrs. Finnegan, this growing acquaintance- 
ship had already indicated certain definite tasks for her. She 
must see that the family had food and that the rent was paid. 
She must go to the British consulate and apply for a pension 
for the family. She must try to obtain the money which the 
street-car company owed Mr. Finnegan—not an easy task, for 
the company naturally would object to giving it to anyone ex- 
cept the man himself, even though that person represented 
their employe’s wife. 

Apparently the man had been more a liability than an asset. 
Still, in fairness to him, she ought to look up his record with 
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the street-car company. She ought to visit the houses in 
which the family had recently lived. What was the attitude 
of Mr. Finnegan’s family toward his wife? Now that he was 
gone, would they be a help or would they perhaps nag her, 
accuse her of having driven him to enlist, and thus add one 
more to her worries? 

Mrs. Finnegan had also mentioned a kindergarten which 
her son Joseph had attended for a time. Ought not the social 
worker to see the teacher? ‘Teachers usually get close to the 
lives of their pupils. Through this teacher the social worker 
might become better acquainted with the needs of the family. 

The British consul informed the social worker that Mr. 
Finnegan had enlisted as a single man.- It would therefore 
be necessary to make proper identification and to fulfill other 
necessary requirements before a separation allowance could be 
granted to Mrs. Finnegan. He suggested that a certain pa- 
triotic society might be willing to pay the allowance in the 
interval. ‘To this the society, at the solicitation of the social 
worker, agreed. 


A Liability Turned into an Asset 


AFTER a great deal of negotiation, the money due Mr. Fin- 
negan was obtained from the street-car company. - His record 
there had not been bad, but his sister spoke of him as a black 
sheep and clearly showed that they would do all they could 
to help his wife with friendship and goodwill. If their brother 
had been a liability they at least would be an asset to his 
family. ‘The social worker, in furthering her own acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Finnegan, had brought her relatives closer 
to her and had thus strengthened the life of the home. 

At an address where the Finnegans had formerly lived, the 
social worker found a Mrs. Brandon who turned out to be 
Mrs. Finnegan’s oldest friend in America. ‘They, had come 
to the states from the same town in Ireland and had been in- 
timate friends until recently, when they had become estranged 
through the gossip and meddlesomeness of a common acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Brandon said that she would be glad to renew the 
friendship and when next the social worker called to see Mrs. 
Finnegan she found the two women together. 

The kindergarten teacher, whom the social worker next 
visited, thought that adenoids were affecting Joseph’s health. 
She had never been able to persuade his mother to have them 
removed. ‘The social worker, however, in the course of a 
growing acquaintance with Mrs. Finnegan, readily arranged 
for this operation. Then, as the baby apparently was not ° 
thriving, she took the little girl and her mother to the milk 
station. ‘The physician said that Mrs. Finnegan ought not 
to go to work—she had planned to seek employment again‘ at 
the publishing company—but ought to stay home and nurse 
the baby. 

Although Mrs. Finnegan was not anxious to do so, the 
social worker persuaded her to follow the doctor’s advice. 
Mrs. Finnegan, indeed, had by this time learned that she 
could always depend upon the counsel and good judgment of 
her friend. Without losing any of her self-reliance, she now 
always turned to the social worker for guidance before under- 
taking any important step. 

Thus the growing acquaintance between the two women 
opened to the social worker more and more possibilities for 
service. When she had finally completed her task the children, 
once delicate, were well. ‘Their mother said that she was bet- 
ter off than when her husband was with her because she now 
had a regular income. First the patriotic society, then the 
British government had contributed an allowance. Mrs. Bran- 
don, a friend whom Mrs. Finnegan feared she had lost, had 
been restored to her, the back pay from the street-car com- 
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pany had been secured. The health of the baby and that of 
the mother, too, had been conserved by the timely acceptance 
of the doctor’s advice. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplishment of all was the estab- 
lishment by the social worker of that pleasant relationship 
which enabled her to do for this household those many things 
—impossible to record—which in the more intimate life of 
the country a capable, kindly neighbor runs across the street 
to do for friends who have had “a run of hard luck.” 

The first: family that applies to the civilian relief com- 
miftee may present just as great a field for service as did Mrs. 


Reorganizing the State Board of 


Charities in New York 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


N event long looked for occurred last week at Al- 
bany. A bill giving effect to Commissioner Strong’s 
report on state charitable administration was intro- 
duced into the Senate of the New York legislature. 

This is a matter of high importance not only to 37,000 de- 
pendent children in private institutions of the state, but to 
thousands of feebleminded and other wards as well, and to the 


technique of charitable administration throughout the country. 


It will be remembered that Charles H. Strong, a special 
commissioner appointed by Governor Whitman, made sweep- 
ing recommendations last November for the reorganization 
of the State Board of Charities and for the abolition of several 
other boards and commissions. Some of the groups and indi- 
viduals favoring his recommendations, and some of those not 
favoring them, have been trying since the appearance of the 
report to get together on a legislative program giving effect to 
its main features. ‘The story of their negotiations is a story 
of utter failure to agree. Meanwhile, the legislature is within 
a few weeks of closing and there is slight chance that any 
headway will be made at this session. 

While Mr. Strong’s investigation was still the indirect 
cause last summer of ill feeling and crimination, a hundred 
New York citizens came together and announced that they 
would stand behind the mayor and his commissioner of public 


charities, John A. Kingsbury, in the efforts of these officials 


to have the care of dependent children in private institutions 
improved and che state board made a more effective body. 
Promptly a committee of thirty prominent Catholic laymen 
came together also and announced that they would stand be- 
hind the institutions. George W. Wickersham, former attor- 
ney-general of the United States, was chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the citizens’ committee, which called itself 
the Citizens’ Committee on Dependent Children, and Robert 
S. Binkerd, secretary of the City Club, was secretary. William 
D. Guthrie, John G. Agar, Frederick R. Coudert and Adrian 
Iselin were among the members of the other group. 
Governor Whitman urged these unofficial groups to agree, 
if possible, upon legislation based on Mr. Strong’s report. 


Formal and informal conferences began at once. The citizens” 


committee early declared that it would not insist upon full 
enactment of every detail of Mr. Strong’s recommendations, 
but there were, it said, two things it did insist upon. These 


' 


Finnegan. There is only one way to tell, and that is to learn 
to know the family. In the first interview—that is, the first 
real good talk that one has with the family—one will find a 
dozen different things that need to be learned or to be done 
before one can feel justified in discharging a family with no 
help other than money. Surely, the wife and children of a 
soldier are above all other women and children entitled to the 
most painstaking, sympathetic and understanding work that _ 
we can offer. No possible opportunity to be of assistance — 
should be overlooked. And the only way to make certain 
of giving this maximum service is to get acquainted. 


, 


were the reorganization of the state board into a vigor- 
ous and aggressive body, and the creation within the board of 
a special bureau or agency to develop the policy of placing out 
children in family homes. 

The committee of Catholics was not entirely convinced, — 
however, of the wisdom of this placing out. Neither it nor 
the state board thought that the latter needed reorganization. — 
So matters dragged. Then the board began to draft bills 
embodying its own ideas of what ought to be done. 43 

These bills, said members of the citizens’ committee when © 
they saw them, went only part way. ‘They restored to the 
board some of the lost powers that Commissioner Strong had — 
said ought to be restored, but they did not provide for that — 
reorganization of the board upon which Mr. Strong had predi- — 
cated the increase of power. ‘ 

The board’s bills restored to the board power to make rules 


abolished the useless commission on sites, grounds and build- | 
ings, and they rendered clear the power of the board to pass 4q 
upon plans for new almshouses and public hospitals. But — 
they made no internal changes in the board itself. Not only © 
did the board remain a board of twelve unpaid members, but - 
it remained the same twelve, appointed in the same way, - 
serving for the same time, with the same absence of qualifica- — 
tions specified in the law. In short, nothing was done to make — 
the board a more expert, a more vigorous or a more enlight- 
ened body. : | 

In a final effort to come to some agreement a special confer- 
ence was called for March 17. At this conference the board 
replied to criticisms of its own bills by declaring that these 
bills embodied all of the “important” changes recommended 
by Mr. Strong. The matter was discussed in all its phases. 
No apparent headway was made and the gloom of a seeming 
deadlock descended upon the meeting. Then Mr. Binkerd — 
came forward with a drastic compromise. He did not say_ 
that the citizens’ committee had agreed to the compromise, | 
but he threw it out for discussion. ; 

Mr. Binkerd proposed that the governor be given power 
to appoint to the board immediately three members-at-large, 
to be additional to the present membership; that as the term — 
of one member expires each year this member be not replaced, © 
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so that the board would in a few years be reduced to eleven 
| or nine; that the directors of the two new bureaus recom- 
mended by Mr. Strong, one for mental deficiency and one for 
dependent children, be paid between $6,000 and $7,500 a 
year and that they either be members of the board or not, as 
might be worked out afterward. 

The board turned the compromise down cold. All effort 
at agreement thus came to a standstill. ‘The meeting ad- 
journed and the citizens’ committee set immediately about 
drafting a bill embodying its original ideas of what ought to 
be done. ‘This measure is the one introduced last week by 
Senator Mills. 

The state board is entirely reorganized in this bill. In- 
stead of a board of twelve unpaid members, one residing in 
each judicial district of the state and three in New York 
city, as now, it becomes a board of nine members, appointed 
by the governor, three of whom are to be paid and six unpaid. 
Instead of holding office for eight years, members are to serve 
during good behavior and until removed by the governor on 
notice for cause. ‘The governor is to designate the president, 
and this official is to be paid $7,500 a year. “The two other 
paid members are to be chairmen of the two new bureaus 
created by this act, one a bureau for mental deficiency and 
one a bureau for dependent children. The chairman of the 
first is to be paid $6,000 a year, the chairman of the second 
$5,000. The board is required to hold one regular meeting 
each month. 

At least one of the members must be a woman. Under the 
present law no special qualifications are required. Under the 
new, one member must be a penologist, one an educationist, 
one a physician with special knowledge of tuberculous diseases, 
one a general practitioner with experience in the work of 
' hospitals and dispensaries, one a physician with special training 
in psychiatry, one a lawyer, one a specialist in the care of 
children in private institutions and in foster homes, and one 
a person generally comversant with dependency and the sev- 
eral forms of poor relief. The physician with special training 
in psychiatry is to be chairman of the bureau for mental de- 
ficiency, and the specialist in the care of children is to be 
chairman of the bureau for dependent children. 

The president becomes the chief executive officer of the 
board. In him are vested the fiscal powers now belonging to 
the fiscal supervisor of state charities, an office which Mr. 
Strong found tending to control policies as well as expendi- 
tures and which, along with the commission on sites, grounds 
and buildings, is abolished by this bill. The president is to 
represent the board ‘“‘in the discharge of its duty to seek ade- 
quate appropriations for maintenance and new construction at 
existing state institutions and for the extension and improve- 
ment of the inspection service over public and private institu- 
tions subject to the supervision of the board.” 

The chairman of the bureau for mental deficiency is to 
supervise the state institutions for the mentally defective in 
regard to the care of patients, and in general is charged with 
the enforcement of laws relating to mentally defective persons 


and epileptics. He is authorized, with the approval of the 
board, to license private institutions for the mentally defective. 
He is specifically charged with conducting research into the 
“medical, social and economic relations of mental deficiency.” 

The chairman of the bureau for dependent children is to 
direct the work of the board and its officers in regard to de- 
linquent children not in state institutions and in regard to 
dependent children. His work will consist largely in seek- 
ing to improve standards in the care of dependent children. 
He is specifically charged with promoting the “placing-out of 
normal dependent children in superior free or boarding 
homes,” and such homes are to be subject to the supervision 
of the board. 

The state board is given power to enforce its standards of 
care in private institutions by a change in the general munici- 
pal law. Payments by counties, cities, towns and villages to 
private institutions are conditioned upon the issuance of a 
certificate by the board that its rules are complied with. At 
present these payments are conditioned only upon compliance, 
without a certificate of the board being required. 

These comprise the major recommendations of Commis- 
sioner Strong. The story, however, does not end here. While 
these events have been taking place the state board has already 
achieved a measure of internal reorganization at the sugges- 
tion of its new secretary, Charles H. Johnson. These changes 
have already been provided for in the general appropriation 
act and have been approved by the governor. 

The changes recast the board’s machinery into the follow- 
ing six divisions: the chief clerk and division of statistics, 
which existed in other forms before, and the new divisions 
of children, mental defectives and delinquents, adult wards 
and medical charities. Each division has a chief at the head, 
for whom a salary of $4,500 was asked but who ‘was given 
by the legislature only $3,500. The divisions come into 
existence July 1. Six standing committees of the board are 
created to correspond to these divisions. 

It is intended that the division chiefs shall exercise two 
main functions, those of bringing institutions up to the highest 
possible efficiency, and of studying the social aspects of the 
problems confronting them and working for preventive 
measures. 

The board has secured four new inspectors, bringing its 
total up to twenty-two. Since January 1 it has had four in- 
vestigators conducting a study into the causes of delinquency 
and dependency in Oneida county. ‘This is part of what it 
hopes to make a state-wide investigation. 

The board itself, it will be seen, is not changed by these 
alterations. All hope of securing such a reorganization seems 
to be centered upon the bill now before the legislature. The 
bills drafted by the board itself, already, referred to, have not 
been introduced, and counsel for the board declares that they 
will not be pressed at this time. ‘The measure drawn by the 
citizens’ committee has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and various interested organizations are 
preparing to push its passage at the present session. 


PLANS OF THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE COUNCIL 


IGHT national committees have 

been created, under the general 
supervision of the Committee on Labor 
organized by Samuel Gompers as one 
of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense. These 
committees, with their respective chair- 
men, are: Wages and Hours, Frank 
Morrison, Washington; Mediation and 
Conciliation, V. Everit Macy, New 
York; Welfare Work, L. A. Coolidge, 
Boston; Women in Industry, Mrs. Bor- 
den Harriman, Washington; Informa- 
tion and Statistics, Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, Newark; Press, Grant Hamilton, 
Washington; Publicity, Edward T. De- 
vine, New York; Cost of Living and 
Domestic Economy, S$. Thurston Bal- 
lard, Louisville. 

Thus far the scope of the work of 
only a part of these committees has been 
defined. No final decision has been 
reached as to the problems to be studied 
by the committeés on Women in Indus- 
try, Information and Statistics, Press, 
and Cost of Living and Domestic Econ- 
omy. 

The committee on Wages and Hours 
will have four sub-committees, in this 
order: 

1. Government regulations: a. Gen- 
eral rules; b. special rules (to cover 
overtime, night shifts, Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday work, federal or state 
enactments) ; c. model federal labor law 
(to establish uniform labor conditions) ; 
d. analysis of state laws and incorpora- 
tion of best provisions in one model. 


2. Standards of working conditions: 
a. For federal and state laws (lighting, 
drinking water, ventilation, sanitary de- 
vices, etc.) ; b. Specifications by muni- 
tions board (welfare requirements under 
which munitions and supplies shall be 
made) ; c. Administration of labor laws. 

3. Trade Agreements in Industry: 
a. Trade conferences, national and local. 

4. Coordination of employment 
agencies: a. Employment; b. mobiliza- 
tion of women for industrial service; 
c. sources of supply of workers. 

The Committee on Mediation and 
Conciliation has thus far agreed that 
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its work shall deal with national, state 
and local or plant machinery for adjust- 


ment of disputes. “Thus in plants oper- 
ated by the government, and in those 
where government supplies are pro- 
duced, there will be adjustment boards 
under the supervision of this agency. 

Welfare work, as -defined by the 
Labor’ Committee for the purposes of 
this undertaking, is the “maintaining and 
improving of the working and living 
conditions of employes; it is especially 
applicable to mines, railroads, factories, 
stores and public institutions.” Types 
of employes to be considered are: a. In- 
dustrial; b. public; c. soldiers and sailors 
and their dependents; d. field-mechanics 
in active service. — 

A sub-committee on general welfare 
conditions for men and women workers 
will deal with industrial safety and with 
sanitation. Under the term industrial 
safety is included accident prevention, 
structural safety, fire protection, and 
protection against dust and fumes—all 
of these factors to be taken up in con- 
nection with transportation, mining, 
commercial, industrial and government 
establishments. Sanitation is an omni- 
bus term applied to sewerage, ventila- 
tion, and light for the shop, the indus- 
trial town and the public generally; to 
drinking water, wash-rooms, drying- 
rooms, lockers, hospital service and med- 
ical supervision, to seats, rest periods for 
women, rest rooms, laundries, women’s 
elevators, lunch rooms, diagnostic clinics, 
industrial clinics, industrial diseases, 
fatigue, personal hygiene, domestic hy- 
giene, home nursing, food values, house- 
keeping efficiency and other matters re- 
lated to physical health. 

Other sub-committees on welfare 
work will take up vocational education, 
housing, recreation, public education in 
health matters, cooperation through fed- 
eral, state and municipal boards, and 
issuance of standard guides to employers 
as to welfare requirements under which 
munitions and supplies shall be made. 
A separate sub-committee will seek to 
correlate the work of various national 
organizations covering welfare activities. 

Publicity is to be given in a campaign 
of education on the labor problems in- 
volved in the war. 


RED CROSS CIVILIAN RELIEF ~ 


ORGANIZATION 
S a step toward preparing itself 


effectively to give relief to the de- © 


pendent families of men joining the col- 
ors, the American Red Cross has created 
a new position within its department of 
civilian relief to be known as the director 
of family relief. Eugene I. Lies, who 
for five years has been general superin- 
tendent of the United Charities of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed to this position 
and has been granted a leave of absence 
to accept the call. He begins his work, 


with headquarters in Washington, this — 


week. 

Meanwhile plans are being laid for a 
national campaign for funds with which 
to support this relief work. At a meet 
ing held in Washington last Saturday, 
called by President Wilson and attended 
by a score of prominent men throughout 
the country, a committee, of which Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, of New York city, was 
elected chairman, was named to take 
charge of the campaign. Six vice-chair- 


men were named from as many cities, ~ 
and these with a number of others con- — 


This — 


stitute the executive committee. 
committee, it was announced, would 


meet in New York city April 25 to per- — 


fect plans. 


The campaign will probably end with — 


a special Red Cross day next month, to 
be designated by presidential proclama- 


‘tion. Secretary Baker attended the meet- _ 
ing in Washington and told of the War — 


Department’s plans for assisting the 
dependent families of soldiers and sailors, 


but said that additional relief would be — 
needed in many cases and it was here that 
It wasi 


the Red Cross must assist. 
pointed out at the conference that the 
finance committee probably would oper- 
ate in two ways, nationally, and through 
the local Red Cross chapters, of which 
there are now 460 and which are increas- 
ing at the rate of several a day. 

The new director of family relief will 
be the executive officer in the administra- 
tion of this assistance. Red Cross chap- 
ters will be required to use people trained 
in family rehabilitation in administering 
it. The country will be divided into dis- 


tricts and a supervising director will be . 


appointed in each district. These direc- 
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tors will report to the director of family 
relief in Washington. 

Another important new service being 
‘organized by the Red Cross is that of 
the Red Cross relief reserve. ‘This is to 
consist of a large number of trained relief 
agents who will enroll and hold them- 
selves in readiness to respond to a call 
for their services. “This reserve is some- 
what analogous to the enrollment of 
nurses by the Red Cross. ‘Those who 
enroll will be used both in disaster and 
war relief and will be expected to’ re- 
spond, if it is practicable, whenever they 
are called upon to do so. The organiza- 
tion of this reserve is in the hands of J. 
W. Magruder, general secretary of the 
Baltimore Federated Charities, who has 
been loaned to the Red Cross. Mr. Ma- 
gruder is also organizing a number of 
new institutional members of the Red 
Cross. 


ARMY PAY BASED ON SIZE 
OF FAMILIES 
EANTIME the San Francisco 
. Associated Charities has come for- 
ward with a plan which its president, 
O. K. Cushing, is urging upon Secretary 
Lane, Senator Hiram Johnson and Con- 
gressman Julius Kahn of California, 
who is the ranking Republican member 
of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee and is in charge of the administration 
conscription bill. 
_ Mr. Cushing and Katharine Felton, 
secretary of the Associated Charities, 
propose that, if possible, no married men 
be enlisted; that the government grant 
an bilowance of $30 a month to a man’s 
dependent wife, father or mother with 
$10 additional for each dependent child ; 
that the money be paid out directly by 
the government to the families without 
administration by any intermediate body 
or visiting by représentatives of the gov- 
ernment or of private agencies or funds. 
This, they contend, is the only demo- 
cratic way for a democratic country to 
care for its soldiers; there is no merit 
in giving them part pay, part allowance 
and part charity—to expect them to 
“serve in the army for less than a living 
wage any more than if they were serving 
as letter carriers. Nor can they find 
any excuse for visiting an enlisted man’s 
family without invitation any more than 
if he were at work for a private em- 
ployer. To the objection that such a 
plan might interfere with the spirit and 
fact of patriotic sacrifice, they would 
teply that a man who gives or offers his 
life has made the supreme sacrifice—no 
man can do more—and he should not 
have the financial sacrifice of his fam- 
ily’s standard of living added to it. 

To the general idea of an adequate 
government allowance based on the 
number of a soldier’s dependents, Ernest 
P. Bicknell believes the Red Cross 
would give hearty assent. The San 
Francisco plan would leave to the Red 
Cross the care of exceptional families 
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Hy Mayer’s contribution to the health survey of the Chelsea Neighborhood 
Association in New York city 


in which, through sickness, accident, 
child-birth and the like, the allowance 
would not suffice, or for the care of 
more distant dependent relatives whom 
the government might feel it could not 
support. 

The government is committed to a 
policy of barring married men from the 
army, and Secretary Baker has author- 
ized the discharge of married guards- 
men, except men who have an income or 
a business that will support their fam- 
ilies. There will remain, however, 
some married men who are bound to 
enlist, the married regulars, some men 
with dependent fathers and mothers and 
the likelihood of many young married 
men being accepted after the first volun- 
teers and the youngest class under the 
proposed conscription, the percentage of 
unmarried men of course declining 
rapidly with every year after twenty 
and the number of dependents as rapid- 
ly increasing. Already some militia- 
men’s families are being cared for by the 
Red Cross—twenty-five in New York 
county—and some army families by the 
regular army relief fund. 

Congressman Kahn is opposed to en- 
listing any married men; English experi- 
ence shows, he says, that a young man 
with a promising family costs the nation 
more than a general. 

The San Francisco plan is interesting 
in its departure from the established 
federal pensions to follow the widows’ 
pension practice of payment according 
to the number of dependents. And, 
from another point of view, it would be 
a striking innovation for the govern- 
ment, as an employer, to pay those who 
serve it according to their needs rather 
than the going rate of pay—a family 
wage distinguishing between the numer- 
ous Joneses and the childless Robinsons. 


TAMMANY LEGISLATING FOR 
THE NATION 


AST week the Democratic caucus 

came within an ace of adopting na- 
tional prohibition during the war as a 
party measure. It had, in fact, so acted 
by a vote of 87 to 60, when the Tam- 
many congressmen from New York 
threatened to bolt and the caucus voted 
to await action by the President. 

Opposition by these and by some other 
representatives of the wet states of the 
Northeast is believed to be all that stands 
in the way now of federal action. Back- 
fires in this section of the country are 
being lighted to overcome it. 

Through Elizabeth Tilton, chairman 
of its Poster Campaign Against Alcohol, 
the Boston Associated Charities has called 
upon chambers of commerce, churches, 
social workers and others in the wet 
states to wire or write their congressmen. 
In Boston, big business men have been 
enlisted in numbers to make up the dele- 
gation of war-prohibitionists whom Goy- 
ernor McCall has agreed to receive ofh- 
cially. In New York, Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch, head worker of Greenwich House 
and president of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, has called a meeting 
for Friday night to line up the settle- 
ments. “The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has sent 
the President an urgent message, signed 
by Gov. Carl E. Milliken, of Maine, 
the Rev. Frank Mason North and the 
Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, in behalf 
of the 18,000,000 church members in its 
constituency. Governor Capper, of Kan- 
sas, reports that only two governors have 
refused to join him in his plea to Con- 
gress to shut down the breweries and dis- 
tilleries during the war—Lowden, of II- 
linois, and Ferguson, of Texas. Colonel 
Roosevelt has endorsed the move. 
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At Washington, the members from dry 
states are said to be ready for a deter- 
mined drive on alcohol as soon as the 
more urgent war legislation is enacted. 


The Council of National Defense is re- 
ported to be favorably disposed. 


THE WORLD AND ITS FOOD 
SUPPLY 


CCORDING to Mr. Hoover, the 

total stock of food available in the 
allied countries is not sufficient to last 
until September if America continues its 
present rate of production and consump- 
tion. Hence the most effective partici- 
pation of this country in the war is to 
see that as large a surplus of food as 
possible becomes available for export. 

In the matter of added cultivation, 
the efforts noted in last week’s SURVEY 
have become more crystallized. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston on April 
20 informed the Senate that enlargement 
and cooperation of the demonstration 
forces of the government and the states 
and of the experts in home economics was 
being worked out. These merely aid, of 
course, the measures already undertaken 
by the great farming organizations to 
secure maximum yields. In the South, 
the principal result of this campaign, 
which emphasized a steady educational 
effort dating back over a quarter of a 
century, has been that a largely increased 
number of farmers are abandoning the 
one-crop system. 

The labor shortage is still everywhere 
the crux of the problem. So far no mo- 
bilization of farm labor on a national 
scale has matured, though the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Labor are cooperating to bring 
it about. It has become apparent that 
the question is not one merely of trans- 
ference or of preventing farm laborers 
from enlisting. New forces must be 
brought into the field, if this year’s pro- 
duction is to be of normal size, not to 
speak of additions to the cultivated area. 
The latter is strongly advocated by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Lane, who urges 
the adoption by Congress of a “bill to 
stimulate the production of food upon 
private and public lands within reclama- 
tion projects.” There are over 700,000 
acres of such land upon which, the de- 
partment claims, water may be placed 
this season. 

Since the chief reason for the idle- 
ness of these tracts is shortage of labor, 
the bill provides for the creation of a 
voluntary War Maintenance Corps of 
farmers moving from field to field with 
as many gang-plows, harrows and seed- 
ers as can be bought or borrowed. “In 
this way, with adequate machinery and 
competent farmers, one man can do the 
work of twenty or more in a day.” 

As to an increase in the efficiency of 
farmers and farm laborers, there are re- 
ports from many states that the services 
rendered by state departments of agri- 


culture, experiment stations, agricultural 
colleges and county agents are much 
more appreciated now than is usually 
the case. Patriotism is serving as cure 
for conservatism. In South Carolina, 
the merchants have been enlisted by a 
Commission for Civic Preparedness for 
War to sell seed at reasonable prices, 
perhaps at cost. A special committee 
of Negroes has been appointed by the 
governor. 

Additional adult labor, in spite of the 
many appeals made, does not seem to be 
forthcoming to any extent for this plant- 
ing season. In the meantime, the organ- 
ization of child labor is proceeding rapid- 
ly. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s plan for safeguarding children 
is given on page 86 of this issue. 

How to secure for the farmers an 
adequate return and at the same time 
prevent excessive prices is a problem so 
closely bound up with that of produc- 
tion that the two can hardly be dis- 
cussed separately. Gov. Lynn J. Fra- 
zier of North Dakota, recently elected 
on a farmers’ vote by the Non-Partisan 
League of that state, is strongly of opin- 
ion, speaking for the farmers, that gov- 
ernment regulation of both farmers’ 
prices and retail selling prices is a nec- 
essary precaution against speculation and 
the coining of fortunes out of the coun- 
try’s need by middlemen. George W. 
Perkins, chairman of the Mayor’s Food 
Supply Committee, New York city, 
starting at the other end from a study 
of the consumer’s interests, has arrived 
at much the same conclusion. 

Already an investigation made by 
Health Commissioner Robertson, in 
Chicago, shows that speculators in that 
city are cramming warehouses in an ef- 
fort to corner certain foodstuffs. The 


practice of the large dealers had an im- . 


mediate effect upon consumers, who 
started to lay in such large stores that 


BACK °FROM SIBERIA 


Drawn by Boardman Robinson for 
the campaign of the Friends of Rus- 
sian Freedom, to raise a large fund 
for the relief of political exiles re- 
turning from Siberia 
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retailers, for their own protection and 
that of their regular patrons, wer 
obliged to impose quantity restrictions. 


EFFICIENCY AND THE LABO 
LAWS 


ESPITE the experience of Eng- 

land, which indicates clearly that 
excessive overtime in munitions factories 
is not a war-time economy, the move- 
ment for breaking down the labor laws 
goes steadily on. Of four bills intro- 
duced at Albany last week as emergency 
war measures, three would remove labor 
restrictions. One suspends the railroad 
full-crew law for the duration of the 
war. Another provides that children of © 
twelve years or older may leave public | 
schools from April 1 to November 1 of 
each year during the war and for two 
months after its termination, to work 
cn farms. ‘The third restrains.the In- 
dustrial Commission from enforcing the 
labor law if, after investigation, it shall 
appear that its enforcement would inter- 
fere with the effective prosecution of the 
war. 
Opponents of these bills make it clear 
that they stand for the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war—that is exactly their 
reason for opposing the bills. The labor ~ 
of children, they declare, leads to na-_ 
tional weakness, instead of strength; — 
English experience shows that a break-— 
down in labor standards means loss of © 
eficiency. To be sure, the bill proposes 
that the laws shall be suspended only | 
if it appears that their enforcement will 
interfere with the war, but since we 
know, they argue, that enforcement of 
the laws will not have that effect, why 
give the Industrial Commission power = 
to suspend them? i 

In this connection attention is called 
to a significant statement of Secretary, 
Daniels made last week in responise to ) 
an inquiry from Prof. Irving Fisher, - 
president of the American Association — 
for Labor Legislation: “It is of great 
national concern,” said Secretary Dan- 
iels, “that at the outset of war _ this 
country shall maintain a scientific pro- ) 
gram of Jegal protection for workers in 
the interest both of maximum prodtic- > 
tion and human conservation. We must 
not permit overzeal to lead to the weak- - 
ening of our protective standards and!) 
hence to the breaking down of the health” 
and productiveness of labor.” 

On March 23 when the entrance of 
the United States into war appeared im-» 
minent the executive council of the 
American Association for Labor Legis-- 
lation issued a public announcement: 
warning against the danger “that mem) 
may be sacrificed to materials in the: 
erroneous belief that unrestricted en- 
deavor increases output,” and outlining: 
the essential minimum requirements ‘‘for™ 
the protection of those who serve in time” 
of stress the industries of the nation.’ 
This was followed by a conference af! 
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Revere’s ride. 


PATRIOTS DAY PARADE IN NEW YORK 
A few soldiers, some women and thousands of boys and girls, marched down Fifth avenue on the anniversary of Paul 


Boys in the cadet corps of private and church schools carried guns. 
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Boys from the public schools and 


Boy Scouts in seemingly endless files carried hoes and rakes under the banner, “Every Scout Will Feed a Soldier’ 


ashington with tHe Secretary of the 
‘avy, who declared that protective 
andards for workers who serve their 
suntry will be maintained at all costs. 


WAR-TIME GAINS OF. THE 
SUFFRAGISTS 


[RESIDENTIAL suffrage was grant- 

ed to women last week by the leg- 
atures of Michigan and Rhode Island, 
nd Nebraska is expected to follow suit 
na few days. Votes-for-women thus has 
ot only spread in. neighborly fashion 
rom state to state—Illinois to Ohio to 
ndiana to Michigan—in the past four 
nonths but leaped overland to the At- 
antic seaboard itself. 

t was as a war measure of democracy 
nd justice that Gov. R. L. Beeckman 
ged suffrage on the willing Rhode 
sland legislature, and that Senator 

‘alsh, of Montana, proposed it for all 
vomen in the United States at the hear- 
ag on the Susan B. Anthony resolution 
efore a Senate committee on April 20. 
And Jeannette Rankin made her first ap- 
earance before a committee of either 
ouse to plead against the state-by-state 

Plan of enfranchisement of her sex. She 
nalyzed the difficulties presented in the 
onstitutions and the legislative proce- 
{ure of the states, and declared that New 
‘Mexico, the home of Chairman Jones, 
Hi the Senate Committee on Woman 


suffrage, has a constitution which is vir- 


<< 


tually beyond human possibility of 
amendment on any subject.  ‘Three- 
fourths of both houses of two successive 
legislatures, and three-fourths of the vote 
of every county in the state must ap- 
prove any change. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, speaking for 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, asked the committee not 
merely to report favorably upon the reso- 
lution, but to prove their desire to make 
an immediate and determined fight in the 
Senate for the passage of the resolution 
at this time. She brought to the hearing 
the flags of 22 countries, including parts 
of the British empire, that have gone 
ahead of the United States in recogniz- 
ing the political rights of women, and ‘in 
each case by act of the central govern- 
ment. Mexico and Russia were the latest 
to grant suffrage, and even Hawaii, she 
declared, had adopted a full suffrage law 
which had been sent to Washington for 
ratification by Congress, and which had 
been ‘‘buried in some forgotten pigeon- 
hole.” Disfranchisement, she argued, 
cheapened women in their own cyes and 
in the eyes of the government, and hence 
lessened their efficiency in war time. She 
asserted that “‘today the women—the 
greatest force our nation possesses for 
the creation of public sentiment—are 
asked to mobilize their forces in aid of 
a government which has wronged them.” 

Senators Shafroth, of Colorado; Ken- 


. 


drick, of Wyoming; ‘Thomas, of Kan- 
sas; Thomas, of Colorado, and Smoot, of 
Utah, spoke for the resolution, Senator 
‘Thomas, formerly chairman of the com- 
mittee, taking occasion to express his dis- 
approval of the tactics of the National 
Woman’s Party. 

In view of the agreement of party 
leaders that none but war measures shall 
be considered during the present special 
session, it is doubted whether the suf- 
frage resolution will come to a vote this 
year. 


OHIO ACTS FOR THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


HIO’S eighty-second General As- 

sembly, now adjourned, has, by a 
forthcoming report of the Ohio Insti- 
tute for Public Efficiency, taken impor- 
tant steps toward dealing with “the 
underlying causes of poverty and crime 
and to promote the general welfare of 
the state.” 

The commission to study health and 
old-age insurance, previously noted in 
the Survey, has an appropriation of 
$25,000 for use in the preparation of 
its report for the 1919 session. ‘The 
governor is reported to be giving un- 
usual care to the selection of the seven 
members of the commission, who will be 
announced when the act becomes opera- 
tive in the summer. 

Eleven new cottages, to house 650 
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patients—an increase of 30 per cent— 
are to be added to the Institution for 
the Feebleminded, and 600 additional 
patients at the Hospital for Epileptics 
are provided for. 
ment were provided for the new Bureau 


of Juvenile Research, which, with the - 


cooperation of mental clinics throughout 
the state, will make mental and physical 
examinations of all committed children 
and send them to the institution best 
fitted to meet their needs. ‘The bureau 
was created two years ago, but has been 
almost inoperative for lack of funds. 

Amendments to the workmen’s com- 
pensation act increase the maximum 
death benefits from $3,750 to $5,000, 
the minimum from $1,500 to $2,000 and 
extend the payment period from six 
years to eight. Another act gives the 
Industrial Commission authority in un- 
usual cases to pay from the state insur- 
ance fund more than the present $200 
for medical services and care. By in- 
creasing the per capita amount paid by 
the state to public schools for classes 
for the blind, more vocational training 
can be given and boards of education 
may board out blind children. An abate- 
ment and injunction law, similar to the 
pioneer Iowa statute, was passed. 

The fifty-four-hour law for women 
was amended to prohibit work more than 
nine hours a day (excepet Saturday, 
ten), six days a week or fifty hours a 
week. The act is broad in its appli- 
cation, covering not only factories but 
telephone and telegraph establishments, 
restaurants, mercantile establishments 
and the distribution and transmission of 
messages. But the canneries are com- 
pletely exempted from its provisions. 

Courts of domestic relations, now ex- 


Building and equip-_ 


isting in Hamilton and Montgomery 
counties, were authorized also for Lucas, 
Mahoning and Summit counties. A state 
board of education was created to enable 
the state to cooperate with the federal 
government under the vocational educa- 
tion act. A commission was appointed 
to establish an institution for crippled 
children. ‘The release, parole and pro- 
bation of all state prisoners was placed 
in the hands of a new Board of Clem- 
ency. Inmates of children’s homes were 
required, wherever possible, to be sent 
to the public schools; where not pos- 
sible, the institution school is placed 
under the control of the board of edu- 
cation. The granting of presidential 
suffrage to women has. been previously 
noted. 


INDIANA’S NEW SOCIAL LEG- 
ISLATION 


TATEWIDE prohibition which, 

properly enforced, “will greatly les- 
sen the state’s burden of vice and crime 
and degeneracy,” is placed first in the 
summary of social legislation issued by 
the Indiana Board of State Charities. 
The so-called unfit dwelling-place law, 
applying even to the most solitary farm- 
house, supplements the law of 1913, 
which applied only to incorporated cities 
and completes the housing program of 
Albion Fellows Bacon, ‘“‘the _ tireless 
champion of ‘the homes of Indiana’.” 
And Mrs. Bacon, be it noted, is enfran- 
chised, together with all the women of 
the state, except for the offices named in 
the state constitution. 

In the field of medical social service, 
the law providing for the registration of 
cases of tuberculosis is so amended as to 
be more readily enforced. Following the 
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filing of a petition, the people-are given 
the right to vote on the establishment of 
county tuberculosis hospitals, supplement- 
ing the earlier law which permitted coun- 
ties to unite in district sanatoria, and > 
cities of less than 10,000 population are’ 
given permission to assist private hos-: 
pitals. 

The jurisdiction of the contributory 
delinquency law was made to apply to 
girls of 18—hitherto 17—and, under 
specified conditions, the records of juve- 
nile courts and correctional institutions 
are to be obliterated in the cases of per- 
sons under 21 years of age. ‘The state’s 
policy. is declared, by statute, to be to. 
abolish contract labor, a combination of 
the “‘state use” and “state account” sys- 
tems of convict labor being established 
for the three institutions for men, In- 
stitution farming and gardening are to 
be extended. 

Dependents from other jurisdictions 
must, under the new deportation law, be 
reported to the Board of State Charities 
and returned to their places of legal set- 
tlement. Joint purchasing of institu- 
tional supplies is authorized “whenever 
such purchases shall be deemed advis- 
able,” and an emergency maintenance 
fund of $350,000 is placed in the hands 
of the governor together with $300,000 
to buy land and extend the industrial ac- 
tivities of any institution. he insane hos- 
pitals get a quarter million dollars for 
extensions. Out of a total of some seven 
million dollars available for institutional 
purposes in the next two years, the state 
board points out that more than half is 
for provision for mental defectives. 


CLINIC FAMILIES AND BIRTH 
CONTROL 


HAT ignorance of methods of con- 

trolling birth is not only a great. 
factor in producing large families but 
also causes many abortions, is indicated 
by a study just made public by Dr. 
Morris H. Kahn, chief of the clinic for 
heart diseases at Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York city. For several years, as 
physician to the tuberculosis clinics of 
the New York city Department of 
Health, he has been quietly giving in-. 
formation about contraceptives to the 
poor women with whom he came into 
contact in the dispensaries of the depart- 
ment. In doing this, “I ignored,” says— 
Dr. Kahn, “section 1142 of our penal 
code.” This section makes it a misde- 
meanor not only to sell or give a con- 
traceptive to another person but even 
to describe “such an article.” 

While dispensing this information, 
Dr. Kahn gathered certain information 
about these women. Of 464 who came ° 
under his observation, 192 knew of no 
contraceptive, methods whatever. The ’ 
remaining 272 knew of one or more’ 
methods, more or less effectual. More 
than one-half of those who were ignor- ’ 
ant—104—had a history of abortions, 
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with a total of 202, or an average of 
nearly two abortions each. Of the 272 
women who were acquainted with con- 
traceptives only 72, or about one-fourth, 
had had abortions. ‘These had had 122, 
or an average of 1.7 each. 

“T doubt,” says Dr. Kahn, “if any 
physician will prove himself selfish or 
ignorant enough to withhold any knowl- 
edge he may have on birth control from 
his patients.” 


GROWING PAINS AND HOUS- 
ING REFORM 


WD ROOKLYN’S growing pains have 

caused a split in the ranks of hous- 
ing reformers. At a hearing at Albany, 
Lawrence Veiller announced that he had 
resigned as secretary of the Tenement 
House Committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society—the pioneer commit- 
tee—and declared in substance that it 


had become a reactionary body willing © 


to please real estate owners at the ex- 
pense of tenement dwellers. 

The split came over the Lawson bill, 
amending the tenement house law to 
permit three-family use of old dwellings. 
Brooklyn is full of such buildings. No 
longer desirable for single families, in 
sections not yet ready for tenement 
buildings, they are- becoming lodging 
houses, with the familiar social and 
moral evils which have been studied 
for years by South End House, Bosten. 
And they are, in fact, used to a consid- 
erable degree by tenants who, sub-letting 
a floor, do much if not all of their cook- 
ing on the premises. One of the argu- 
‘ments urged in favor of the Lawson bill 
is that it would place the supervision of 
such houses in the Tenement House De- 
partment. 

Brooklyn as well as New York hous- 
ing committees have now approved the 
bill, and the New York committee has 
issued a statement through its chair- 
man, Paul D. Cravath, stating that 
while “living conditions in the converted 
three-story dwellings permitted by the 
amended Lawson bill will be by no 
means ideal,’ a majority of the com- 
mittee “has voted not to oppose the bill 
in its present form.” 

“As pointed out in the committee’s 
earlier statement, the chief objection to 
the Lawson bill in its original form was 
that it permitted the conversion of three- 
story private dwellings into three-family 
tenement houses provided with ‘unsani- 
tary air-shafts totally inadequate in size 
to provide sufficient light for the toilets 
that are to open upon them’ and which, 
serving several apartments, may easily 
become channels for the communication 
of disease. 

“This objection has been met by 
amendments which in effect provide, 
that in the case of such converted dwell- 
ings not more than forty-seven feet in 
depth (exclusive of bay windows and 
existing extensions) the following ar- 
rangement may be adopted in lieu of the 
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usual inner court arrangement: a. The 
bathroom and toilet of the first story 
apartment to be lighted and ventilated 
from the outer air (usually from the 
rear); b. the bathroom and toilet of 
the top story apartment to be lighted 
and ventilated either by a window to 
the outer air or’ by a suitable skylight 


_as now permitted by law; c. the inter- 


mediate (second story) apartment to be 
lighted and ventilated either by a win- 
dow to the outer air or by an air-shaft 
not less than three feet wide and having 
a horizontal area of at least fifteen 
square feet, which shall begin at the 
ceiling of the second story bathroom and 
extend through the top apartment to the 
roof and serve no other purpose and 
have no other openings. 

“A majority of the committee believe 
that such an air-shaft, serving the bath- 
room and toilet of but one apartment 
and extending through a single story, 
would not be seriously objection- 
ables sea. 

“Behind all these questions lies the 
radical question as to the wisdom of 
legislation intended to encourage the 
conversion of existing three-story and 
basement residences into. three-family 
apartments. A majority of the 
committee believe that it is to the in- 
terest of the community that it be made 
economically possible to convert them 
into three-family tenement houses pro- 
vided with fire-escapes and other essen- 
tial safeguards for the protection of life 
and health and subject to inspection and 
regulation of the Tenement House De- 
partment. d 

“A minority of the committee, how- 
ever, while giving weight to these con- 
siderations, are, nevertheless, opposed to 
the introduction of the air-shaft, even 
if confined to shallow dwellings not 
more than forty-seven feet in depth and 
serving only a single bathroom and 
toilet; and their opposition is due not 
only to the inherent objections to the 
air-shaft, but to their fear that its in- 
troduction into three-family dwellings, 
however safeguarded, may lead to pres- 
sure for legislation authorizing its use 
for deeper dwellings and to serve more 
than one apartment, which all the mem- 
bers of the committee would deem ob- 
jectionable.”’ 


DR. SACHS’ NAME OFFICIAL- 
LY CLEARED 


HE memory of Dr. Theodore B. 

Sachs and his administration of the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium have been officially cleared in a 
report just made by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chicago City Council. 
Friends of Dr. Sachs in every rank of 
social work and medicine have, of course, 
realized that the charges were part and 
parcel of the spoils of politics which took 
charge of the sanatorium at the opening 
of Mayor Thompson’s administration, 
forced Dr. Sachs’ retirement and led to 
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New York 


Charities Directory 
1917 


This encyclopedia of social work 
in New York describes the 
activities of 1,500 churches 
and 1,300 social agencies, in- 
cluding national organizations. 
The date of incorporation, 


the purpose, the scope, the 
personnel, and the work of 
most of these agencies are 
stated. 


The Directory contains, also, aname 
index of 5,400 persons engaged in 
social and religious activities and 
a topical index in which the 
names of the charities in New 
York are listed in groups, ac- 
cording to the nature of their work. 

Cloth; 8vo; 500 pp. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Charity 

Organization Society, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 


New York City. A few copies ‘of the edition of 
1916 remain. They may be had for 50c. each. 


HEADWORKER — HOSPITAL 
SOCIAL SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Competent headworker wanted 
for social service department in a 
large New York hospital; organi- 
zation includes twelve paid work- 
ers, undergraduate pupil nurses, 
district physicians, and volunteer 
Auxiliary. Graduate nurse with 
executive training preferred. 
Knowledge of German desirable, 
but not indispensable. Apply to 
Dr. S. S. Goldwater, 1 East 100th 
Street, New York City. 


The Minimum Cost of Living 


WINIFRED §. GIBBS 


Lecturer on Household Deonomics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Miss Gibbs’ book is a study of 100 family budgets, 
selected from the records of her ten years’ work 
in New York city with the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor. It shows how 
items in the family income were made the basis 
of instruction in foods, diet, sewing, ete., and 
estimates the minimum on which a family may live. 
Charts are included, showing the “budget book’’ 
uséd by the Association. ‘‘No corrective is more 
effective than a record of an unwise expenditure,’’ 
says Director Burritt in his Introduction. 

Under terms of contract with the publishers, the 
A. I. C. P. has a number of copies for sale to 
social workers at the special price of fifty cents. 
* Address orders to 


W. H. Marruews, A. I. C. P., 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A two-year course of training for social and civic work. 


Spring entrance examination: May 5. 


Application blanks and catalogue with information 
about fellowships available to college graduates will be 


sent on request. 


105 East 22d Street, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


Eighth year begins September Ist, 1917 


Courses in Social Case Work, Industrial Problems, Public Hygiene, Social Statistics, Medical 


Social Service, Probation, etc. 


Well-organized practice work under careful supervision. For 


1917-1918 Bulletin, address REGISTRAR, 425 South 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 


Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SOCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE: The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 
Occupations registers men and women for 
positions in social and civic work, the 
qualifications for registration being a de- 
gree from an accredited college, a year’s 
course in a professional school training for 
social or civic work, or experience which 
has given at least equivalent preparation. 
Needs of organizations seeking workers 
are given careful and prompt attention. 
EMELYN PECK, Manacer, 130 East 22d 
St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN AND WIFE, thoroughly versed in 
modern institution methods, seek appoint- 
ment as Superintendent and Matron of 


Orphanage located in country. Address 
2493 Survey. 


62 and NO WORK 


Many years in charge of large stables; once hotelroom 
clerk; can keep single entry books; active for my 
years but can’t do prolonged heavy physical work. 
Wife excellent plain cook. Urgently desire posi- 
tion for one or both of us; caretakers, watchman, 
timekeeper; in hotel, in stable, in garage; any- 
thing to keep us from the poorhouse. Good habits 
and references. 

Chas. T, Gilmore, care Morrison, 

1205 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Supervisor for boys from 9 
to 15 years in am institution. Must have 
had experience=«Apply.[ypuSsTRIAL SCHOOL 
Association, 141 LSonth Third Street, 
Brooklym~- te 


PACIFIC SCR 
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THE POSITION OF GIRLS’ WORKER 
in a large, well-equipped social settlement 
will be open June 15th. Must be mature 
and have had some experience in social 


work. Jewess preferred. Give full in- 
formation in your application as to experi- 
ence, salary expected, references, etc. Ad- 
dress 2496 Survey. 


A WOMAN COLLEGE GRADUATE 
for important social work in placing and 
supervising Jewish orphan children in pri- 
vate families. Salary $1,200 per annum. 
Must have superior personality and some 
experience in social work. Communicate 
in writing with Dr. L. B. Bernstern, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y. 


WANTED—Supervisor, Home for Crip- 
pled Children. Address Connecticut Cuit- 
DREN’s Arp Society, Brown Thomson Bldg., 
Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—Jewish workers for case 
work and direction of Settlement. Ad- 
dress 2502 Survey. 


THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 


A Theological Education for One Dollar 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
Gospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
Description sent on request; or the Book, for $1. 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 


The Growth of a Creed 


An anti-theistic pamphlet by 
ELIZABETH PATTEN, ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 
Price, prepaid, 10c 


The SURVEY will publish next week 
the third article in the series on The 
Task of Civilian Relief Work. Readers 
are urged to call these articles to the’ 
attention of volunteer social workers and 
Red Cross members, 
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his suicide as a protest against. the rape 
of the institution by contractors and po- 
litical doctors [the Survey, April 8, 
1916]. But they welcomed the official 
report. ‘That, together with other im- 
provements in the Chicago situation, 
have made it possible to drop the work 
of the Committee of One Hundred citi- 


zens who have watched over the sana- ~ 


torium and worked to clear Dr. Sachs’ 
name. 

The committee’s secretary, Frank E. 
Wing, will go shortly to Rochester as 
secretary of the United Charities. Fol- 
lowing his work on the Pittsburgh Sur- 


vey and as a science teacher, Mr. Wing © 


went to Chicago in 1908, serving two 
years as superintendent of the Tubercu- 
losis Institute. He followed Dr. Sachs, 
then president of the institute, into the 
city service and was business manager of 
the sanatorium during its building and 
until he, too, was caught by the poli- 
ticians and tricked out of his place 


through a juggling with the civil service | 


law. 


MINERS’ WAGES FOLLOWING 
FOOD UPWARD 
OMETHING new in the industrial 


history of America—a 20 per cent — 


increase in wages in spite of a wage con- 
tract that has a year still to run and as 
the result of a friendly conference in- 
stead of a strike—was brought about last 
week by representatives of the operators 
and the 225,000 miners in the bituminous 


coal fields of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and 


western Pennsylvania. Immediately after, — 


arrangements were made for a similar 
meeting in the anthracite field where the 
agreement has two years to run. 

These conferences have grown out of 


the great increase in the cost of living. | 
It was announced by the union that the’ 


miners were making no threats and that 
there would be no strike if the operators 
refused to grant the increases. 

At the close of the conference, John 
P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers, contrasted these orderly nego- 
tiations with the turmoil in England soon 
after the outbreak of war. -There, it will 
be remembered, the workers were caught 
between the rising prices on one hand 
and the denial of the right to strike ‘on 
the other. At the same time it was 


known that colossal profits were being 


made by coal operators, and consequently 
in the summer of 1915 there was a strike 
of 200,000 Welsh coal miners, despite 
the law which established compulsory ar- 
bitration and forbade all strikes. To re- 
store peace in a vital industry, the, gov- 
ernment overlooked the infraction of the 
law and brought pressure on the employ- 
ers to grant the miners’ demands. ‘The 
action just taken has greatly improved’ 
the relations between the operators and 
the miners union, and will avert, it is 
believed, all danger of a stoppage of 
work during the war. 
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